Admiral Arleigh Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, was deeply concerned by this 
new Slop organization. He met privately with Secretary of the Navy William Franke 
three days after the Gates proposal. An eighteen page transcript of the complete 
conversation has recently been made available through the Freedom Of Information Act 
and is available at the Nuclear Archives, 

http://nsarchive.gwu.edu/nukevault/ebb275/14.pdf 

The following excerpts from that conversation are examples of the sincere 
concerns of a stunned Admiral Burke. 

ADM BURKE: "I had a rough time in the last couple of days...But Tom 
[Power] came down with a proposal Wednesday afternoon. And they 
came down with a proposal to give SAC the responsibility [of making 
target lists]....Libby was kicked out for telling the truth--just exactly what 
Libby said was going to happen. He was dumb for mentioning names. But 
Power did not tell the truth and he is still in the Service.... 

[What followed was a lengthy discourse on the plan details, including 
comments about SAC having control over positioning the Navy's aircraft 
carriers, and a comment about SAC completely abrogating the 
responsibilities of the Joint Chiefs of Staff.] 

"Tom presented this thing--and a lot of other things too--l do not have a 
copy of it. He did not leave it. He presented this and then all the people 
agreed with it except me. And the Marines--Dave..." 

MR. FRANKE: Did the Army agree with it? 

ADM BURKE: Yes, the Army agreed with it.Tom, I think, has sold his 

soul there and I don't think he wanted it. I fought this pretty hard. Tom 
got very much distressed with me. Hurt I think. Tom is s li pp i ng ." [The 
word was "slipping," crossed out but readable.].... "So I said I wanted to 
see the President on this thing. That hurt Tom. He thought I ought not 
want to. So I went up yesterday and I was prepared to turn in my suit and 
I thought during the course of the conversation I might have to. In fact, it 

might be advisable.Tom will do everything he can of course--he has 

got to drown me. He has got to drown me. But I will fight like hell in or 
out of the service. I realize it is completely ineffective outside. That thing 
has got to be good because if SAC gets control of this thing, the number 
of atomic weapons will be tremendous and they will be the wrong kind of 
atomic weapons. The number of horses [?] will be tremendous. There will 
be thousands and thousands of Minutemen. They will control the budget. 

They will control everything, and they will wreck... I am sure they will 
wreck everything and the rest of it if they can. And the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the Secretary of Defense and nobody can stop it.... And the 
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power will be there because the money will be there. The electronic 
industry and all of those things. We will wreck this country. If we are not 
careful. Tom does not think to be done at all. I think he is abrogating his 

own power. I think he is obsessed with one thing.Tom I think, will do 

everything he can to get this thing through of course." 

MR. FRANKE: He has to. It is his plan. 

ADMIRAL BURKE: I am in a very tough spot--the Navy is. But I don't know 
what I can do. 


(Admiral Burke retired less than a year later, on 1 August, 1961. He died in 1991 and is 
buried at the Naval Academy, Annapolis. According to his wishes, his tombstone 
contains a single word epitaph; Sailor. The Arleigh Burke class of destroyers is named 
after him.) 

The atmosphere at Omaha was best captured by Admiral Jerry Miller in his journal 
article, "How We Targeted The Nukes," for the US Naval Institute: 

"On a Sunday afternoon in August, just a few days after the Gates decision was 
announced, a Navy aircraft left Washington, D.C., for Omaha. On board were (deputy to 
General Power Vice Admiral E. N. "Butch") Parker and some 30 passengers. As the new 
contingent launched into the details of organization the following day, it became 
obvious that General Power was somewhat naive about how others viewed the 
manning of JSTPS and the procedures it would follow. He seemed to believe he had won 
a major battle. Although he had been unsuccessful in creating a Strategic Command 
over which he would have operational control, he would at least have control over 
intelligence and operational planning for the use of those forces. He gave the 
impression that the SAC staff would do the targeting as in the past, merely folding in the 
weapon systems of the other commands as appropriate. The Navy would send a small 
liaison team of four or five officers to observe SAC. The other services would have even 
less representation. And the unified and specified commanders would send occasional 
observers but would not take up permanent residence in Omaha. Also it became 
obvious that he not anticipated the views of General Lauris Norstad, commander of 
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NATO forces, and Admiral Arleigh Burke, the Chief of Naval Operations—his principal 
opponent in the fight for the Strategic Command. Burke had fought the establishment 
of JSTPS with vigor. He appealed President Eisenhower's approval, but he lost, and he 
was furious. The officers with Butch Parker were the "Burke team," headed for combat 
with the enemy of Polaris missiles and aircraft carriers. They were going to SAC 
headquarters to guard the Navy's flank and play an active roll in the targeting staff. As 
far as Burke was concerned, they would stay on the battlefront forever, if necessary.... 

"General Power seemed to believe that since he had been given the responsibility 
to produce the NSTL (National Strategic Target List) and the SlOP, he would control the 
planning for all of the U.S. strategic nuclear weapon delivery forces, including those 
committed to NATO. He also thought the SlOP would include NATO weapons in the 
integration process. But General Norstad, through Colonel Long, informed General 
Power that General Norstad did not work for the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He reported to the 
NATO ministers for his authority, and any SlOP would be highly significant to NATO 
planning. But NATO could not "integrate," it could only "coordinate." General Power did 
not receive this position kindly. One of the most uncomfortable experiences in the 
military profession is to see a four-star officer publicly take on a colonel in a contest 
over turf. General Power vented his displeasure on Long, but Long was tough, took the 
beating in style, and held his ground. He had the law on his side, was correct in the point 
he was making, and in the end he won his case. Consequently, the SlOP was an 
integrated plan coordinated with the NATO war plans. 

"The first item of business was organization. General Power presided, with Vice 

Admiral Parker present.The atmosphere was filled with distrust, SAC versus the 

carrier and submarine Navy; TAC against SAC; so it was essentially SAC against sea 
power—a contest that had been brewing for years." 


The team of experts would create, between August and December of 1960, the 
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most complex war plan ever seen. Or rather, not seen, for even the title of SIOP-62 
itself, was classified. The title referred to the date it was to be implemented—1 April 
1961, which was the start of FY 62. It was presented to President Eisenhower for his 
approval on November 25,1960, within days of the end of his presidential career. The 
extent of the plan both "surprised and horrified him." The total paperwork for the plan 
weighed over nine tons. The plan had evolved into "overkill," the ultimate instrument of 
war. His science advisor George Kistiakowsky said it would "kill four or five times over 
somebody who is already dead." Ike told his naval aide, "SlOP frightens the devil out of 
me." The Navy said it would "make the rubble bounce." The criteria were expressed in 
terms used in actual official weapons effects documents. "Light damage" meant 
"rubble." "Moderate damage" meant "gravel." "Severe damage" meant "dust." 

SlOP 62 was designed to be executed either in retaliation or in a "preemptive 
measure." If the Soviets struck first, SlOP would call for full US retaliation and deliver 
1,706 nuclear weapons against 725 targets. If we stuck first on a preemptive basis SlOP 
was much larger, it called for a delivery of 3,200 nuclear weapons onto 1,060 targets in 
the Soviet Bloc including China and other Communist countries in Asia and Europe. 
Targets would include Soviet bases and missile sites, government and military command 
and control centers, and at least one hundred thirty cities in the Soviet Union and China. 

A JCS report of the time, declassified in 2011, showed that SlOP 62 would kill an 
estimated 108 million Soviets, 104 million Chinese, and 2.3 million Poles, among others. 











